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should be applied to the support of Muhammadan colleges and
schools.   He passed through his local legislature the law for
imposing a light cess on the owners and the non-proprietary
holders of land, despite all the opposition which might have been
anticipated.   The proceeds of the impost were to be devoted to
the maintenance of local roads and schools.   A good beginning
with the actual levy of this useful cess was also made in his
time.   He desired that in addition to the Native medical men
educated in the Medical Colleges, there should be a body of
Natives trained in a secondary though still efficient degree for
service in the hospitals and dispensaries which had been already
founded or were being established throughout the provinces.
With this view he founded a Medical School at Calcutta, which
bears his name, and is separate from the fine Medical College
long existing there.  He enlarged the executive machinery in the
interior of the country, developed the existing plan of parcelling
out each district or country into administrative " sub-divisions,"
and created new classes of subordinate Native officials.    He
introduced the competitive system for the admission of Natives
to all grades of civil employ, and instituted regular examina-
tions for that purpose, thereby sacrificing much patronage.   He
spent great labour in passing through his local legislature an
elaborate scheme for rural municipalities, which would have
had the effect, among many other things, of promoting sanita-
tion and improving the water supply among the villages; but
it failed to receive the assent of the Governor-General (Lord
Northbrook) because it seemed likely to add unduly to the
burdens of the people and provoke discontent.   He bestowed
much thought upon prison discipline and the construction of
Central Jails.   He gave, as might be expected, close attention to
public works, such as the canals in Orissa and Behar, the rail-
way in northern Bengal, the pontoon bridge over the Hughli
at Calcutta, the drainage and reclamation of swampy tracts,
and the public buildings   at   the capital, such as colleges,
court-houses, hospitals.    He kept a kindly and sympathetic
eye fixed on the peasantry of Bengal, discountenanced rack-
renting and other oppressive conduct on the part of Zemindars